


There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 

Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 


—Cecil Frances Alexander. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Proposes Series of Overtures on ICU Question 





Gifts Will Be Budgeted 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

May I say how grateful I am to you for 
your inspiring issue of March 13, featur- 
ing the International Christian University 
of Japan? 

How proud I was to read on the very 
first page (Letters, p. 2) Mrs. McBryde’s 
letter stating that the women of the 
Augusta Stone church, Fort Defiance, had 
voted unanimously to contribute 10% of 
their World Missions offering to the ICU! 
This church has certainly taken the lead 
in setting an example for each of us in 
this great cause for peace. 

Some of the Women of the Church 
groups—and ours is one of this number— 
had pledged the full amount raised for 
World Missions. There are many individ- 
uals who are eager to give to the cause 
and will do so. And in the budget for the 
coming year we hope to include the ICU 
as one of our very special causes. 

Right now we want to do something 
that will really help. After reading your 
editorial page, the idea of what we can do 
presented itself. 


We hope to send from our April Board 
meeting an overture to Presbyterial 
and/or Synodical requesting those bodies 
to urge the General Assembly to “in- 
struct the Board of World Missions to 
give further consideration to this move- 
ment with a view to a really active par- 
ticipation by our church.” 


I understand that we women have no 
“official” voice, but we do have a voice, 
and if the Women of the Church of each 
church make such an overture, I am sure 
it will be effective. 


Can’t we, too, try to urge our men to 
send in similar overtures to presbytery 
and synod? The Sessions of our churches 
do have an official voice. 


The odium we Southern Presbyterians 
bear throughout the U. S., Canada and over 
the world because of refusing to take an 
active part in this work ts deplorable. 
Can’t we all do something to have this 
stand of our denomination reversed? I 
know the overwhelming majority want it. 
But we all have to do our part to bring 
it about, 


Our Presbyterial meetings are in April. 
We must do what we can before that 
time. General Assembly meets early in 
June. 


The more I see of “denominationalism” 
the more convinced I am that the church 
will continue to fight an ineffective and 
even losing battle against Communism and 
the other evils in the world until it be- 
eemes one. 

ANNE ARCHER (Mrs. G. B.) TULLIDGE 

President. 
Women of the Church, First church, 
Staunton, Va. 


ICU Issue 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

THE OUTLOOK for March 13 has just 
arrived and I am delighted with the whole 
paper, but especially with the Interna- 
tional Christian University matters. ‘ 
Tt will do a lot of good... . The planning 
for this issue, the determining upon what 
to emphasize and how to get the whole 
thing across, the pictures, especially the 
one on the cover, and everything about 
this emphasis is a bully piece of work. 
Thank you for this for myself and for an 
unnumbered host... . 

CHARLES E. DIEHL. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as_ second-class matter, June 15, 1910, 


the act of March 3, 1879. 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


Congratulations and a 


thousand 
thanks. ... 


R. E. DIFFENDORFER. 
New York, N. Y. 


We are delighted with the splendid 
treatment. ... 
HAROLD B. ALLEN, 
Publicity Director. 
International Christian University, 
44 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Likes Hymbook Idea 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

As a reader from the USA church who 
has used its hymnal since its publication, 
I would like to second the suggestion of 
William Harris (OUTLOOK, March 13) for 
a new hymnal for use of perhaps several 
branches of the Presbyterian family. I 
agree with him concerning our hymnal’s 
two major flaws: the absence of some old 
well-loved hymns and the substitution of 
some rather difficult new tunes for old 
ones. Some of the newer tunes are better, 
but some are not. I miss the old tune for 
“Thou art the Way: to Thee alone” and 
cannot imagine what led the editors to 
drop “’Tis midnight, and on Olive’s brow” 
—a lovely hymn for Maundy Thursday 
evening Communion. They have included 
three tunes for “Jesus, Lover of my soul” 
but not one of them is the old tune 
“Refuge.” 

A revision would make possible the in- 
clusion of a few good new hymns and 
tunes. I think particularly of the newer 
tune for “I bind my heart this tide.” A 
revision might well eliminate a few of the 
duller hymns and make room for a group 
of unison prayers for those congregations 
which like the occasional use of one—or 
a few affirmations of faith. 

HOWARD OSBORNE. 

Brookings, S. D. 


I like the very worthwhile suggestion 
made by Mr. Harris in regard to certain 
changes in the USA hymnal. I’m of the 
USA group in preferences, but I think the 
book to be used by either or both branches 
of the Presbyterian Church should have 
just such improvements as he suggests. 

MRS. C. E. RUGEL. 

San Marcos, Texas. 


I would second several of the sugges- 
tions made by Mr. Harris in THE OUT- 
LOOK and add the name of one hymn not 
in the USA hymnal. It is 348 in the US 
book, “Lord of our life,” with music by 
Barnby, which should by all means be in- 
cluded in any proposed collection. 

On the other hand, it may be questioned 
whether some omissions are not advisable. 
In the USA hymnal there are 13 pages of 
orisons, 21 of responses, and 23 of ancient 
hymns and canticles. I wonder whether 
more than a dozen of these are used often 
enough in Presbyterian churches to justify 
their inclusion in a hymnal for general 
use? : 

PRESTON EDWARDS. 
Amherst, Va. 


Catholic Church and State 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Tn reporting the debate at Harvard be- 
tween George H. Dunne, S. J. and Paul 
Blanchard (OUTLOOK, Feb. 27) you quote 
Fr. Dunne as saying: “The Catholic Church 
certainly believes in the separation of 
church and state.” 

Let us keep the record straight. On Nov. 
1, 1885, Pope Leo XIII issued his famous 


10c a copy. 


$4.00 a year. 


Encyclical Letter: Immortale Dei. 

In “Catholic Principles of Politics” by 
Ryan and Boland, an authoritative ana 
standard Catholic textbook, the authors 
in commenting on the Pope’s letter say 
(pp. 313-314): 

“He declares that the state must not 
only ‘have care for religion,’ but recognize 
the true religion. This means the form of 
religion professed by the Catholic Church. 
It is a thoroughly logical position. If the 
state is under moral compulsion to profess 
and promote religion, it is obviously 
obliged to profess and promote only the 
religion that is true; for no individual, no 
group of individuals, no society, no state 
is justified in supporting error or in ac- 
po oy error the same recognition as 
truth.” 


Does not this mean that the state is 
morally obligated to reeognize the religion 
professed by the Roman Church as the 
only true religion and that it is therefore 
morally obligated to refuse to recognize 
all other religions professed by all other 
groups? 

Does it not also mean that the state is 
morally obligated to promote (i. e., aid) 
the religion professed by the Roman 
Church and that it is therefore morally 
obligated to refuse to promote (aid) all 
other religions professed by all other 
groups? 

Does all this mean that: “The Catholic 
Church certainly believes in the separa- 
tion of church and state”? 

What does THE OUTLOOK think? 

W. G. MARTIN. 

Kerrville, Texas. 


@EDITORS’ NOTE—It would seem that 
the Ryan and Boland textbook is authori- 
tative. 


Pastors at Columbia 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The Town and Country Pastors’ Insti- 
tute for the Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary area will be held at Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminar, Decatur, Georgia, Mon- 
day-Friday, May 15-19. 

Several prominent speakers and leaders 
have been engaged for the Institute this 
year, Among them are: Dr. Luther Powell 
of the Rural Church Department of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, Dr. R. F. 
Poole, president of Clemson College, and 
Dr. T. S. Buie, regional director of the 
United States Soil Conservation Service. 

The Institute this year will be held dur- 
ing Smythe Lecture week at the seminary. 
There will be three other lecturers, and 
the program of the Town and Country 
Pastors’ Institute will be so arranged that 
ministers who attend may also hear the 
other lecturers. 

Invitations have been issued to @ 
selected list of town and country pastors 
in the Synods of South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. If there 
are pastors of town and country churches 
in these synods who have not received an 
invitation and desire to attend, please 
write to James M. Carr, Secretary, Town 
and Country Church Department, 605 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The Institute will be under the joint 
direction of Dr. Cecil Thompson, professor 
of Rural Church at Columbia Theological 
Seminary, and Dr. James M. Carr, secre- 
tary of the Assembly’s Town and Country 
Church Department. 

JAMES M. CARR. 

Atlanta, Ga. 





COVER PICTURE 


This photograph was taken in the 
Garden of the Gods, Pikes Peak, Colo., 
at an Easter sunrise service.—RNS 
Photo. 
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Faith, Not Fear, Urged by Council 


Statement on H-Bomb Calls for Reliance on Spiritual Resources 


New York. (RNS)—Faith, and not 
fear, constitutes the best hope for world 
peace in this era of super-weapons, the 
executive committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches said here in a state- 
ment on “The Churches and the Hydro- 
gen Bomb.” 

Members of the committee voiced dif- 
ering views on the decision to build 
the H-bomb. But all agreed that the 
basic requirements of the faith-not-fear 
strategy for global peace is ‘‘reliance 
primarily on the constructive power of 
spiritually creative resources, rather 
than on the destructive power of mili- 
tary weapons.” 

In declaring that committee members 
were divided over the American decision 
to manufacture the hydrogen bomb, the 
statement said: 


“Some of us oppose the construction 
of hydrogen bombs, which could be used 
only for the mass destruction of popula- 
tions. Some of us, on the other hand, 
believing that our people and the other 
free societies should not be left with- 
out the means of defense through the 
threat of retaliation, support the at- 
tempt to construct the new weapon.” 


The Federal Council groups assailed 
the sensationalism attached to most 
press accounts of the H-bomb. The com- 
mittee asserted that fears aroused by 
this practice ‘‘tended to weaken the 
moral fibre of our people, create a peril- 
ous preoccupation with material de- 
fenses and inhibit the creative effort re- 
quired to reduce the danger of waz.” 

The statement affirmed the recent ap- 
peal of the executive committee of the 
World Council of Churches calling all 
uations to make a “gigantic new effort 





NANCY McLAURINE LEE 
Ast: $2,000 


HORACE E. STOESSEL 
2nd: 


for peace,” and to “do everything in 
their power to bring the present dead- 
lock to an end.” 


Opposition to Taylor Successor 


Opposition to the appointment of a 
successor to Myron C. Taylor, who re- 
signed several months ago as the Presi- 
dent’s personal representative to the 
Vatican, was voiced in a_ resolution 
unanimously adopted by the executive 
committee. 

The resolution, which will be pre- 
sented to Secretary of State Acheson by 
a delegation of Federal Council officials 
in the near future, expressed the view 
that Taylor’s appointment in the past 
had ereated ‘‘needless religious ten- 
sion.’”’ 


Information on Subversives 


An American Legion proposal to es- 
tablish a “clearing house for infor- 
mation” on subversive individuals and 
organizations was endorsed. 

In a letter to be sent to the Legion, 
the committee said it favored such an 
information body to protect American 
institutions against Communist infiltra- 
tion. However, the Federal Council 
group suggested that the “clearing 
house” also include ‘‘positive” aims such 
as the following: 


“Defense of basic civil liberties. 

“Insurance of equal opportunities and 
equal justice for all citizens, without 
discrimination on grounds of race, na- 
tional origin or creed. 

“Strengthening American democracy 
by bringing its practices into increasing 
conformity with its historic ideals and 
thereby demonstrating its moral and 
spiritual superiority over a totalitarian 
regime.” 


xe 
Bae 800 


MARY LOUISE McKEE 
$1,600 3rd: 


$1,200 4th: 


Danville, Ky., Girl 
Wins First Place in 


Scholarship Contest 


Louisville Office Announces 
Twenty High School Awards 


High school seniors who have won 
the sixth annual scholarship contest 
conducted by the Presbyterian, US, have 
been announced. Nancy McLaurine Lee, 
of Danville, Ky., has been awarded the 
$2,000 first prize. Only recently she 
had been named winner of second prize 
in the church’s stewardship essay con- 
test. She is the daughter of the super- 
intendent of the School for the Deaf 
in Danville. 

Other top winners in the contest in- 
clude: Horace Edward Stoessel, Long 
Beach, Miss., $1,600; Mary Louise Mc- 
Kee, Atlanta, $1,200; and Bruce Neil 
Smead, Bristol, Tenn., $1,000. 

Announcement of the results of the 
contest in which 229 young people 
entered was made by Wade H. Boggs, 
executive secretary. With the transfer 
of responsibility for higher education 
from Louisville to the new Board of 
Education in Richmond April 1, this is 
the last such contest the Louisville 
agency will supervise. 


Sixteen Other Winners 


Scholarships in this contest are paid 
to the church-related college of the 
winner’s choice in annual payments. 
Sixteen one-year scholarships were 
awarded as follows: 


Carol Eloise Jones, Columbia, S. C., 
$500. 

Wm. Boyd Hood, Jr., Wallace, N. C., 
$400. 





IRUCE NEIL SMEAD 
$1,000 




















SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS—Winners of fifth to 20th places in the church- 
wide scholarship contest are shown above: Top, (left to right): Carol Eloise 
Jones, William Boyd Hood, Jr., Carolyn Davis; 2nd row: Frances Charlotte 
White, Jeanne Marie Espenett, Doris Jean Zuidema; 3rd row: Holmes Rol- 
ston, Jr., Joyce Elizabeth Munger, Barbara Jean Martin; 4th row: Joanne 
Elizabeth Varner, Adelia Peyton Ogden, Veida Fay Thomas; Bottom row: 
Finley Campbell Patton, Dan D. Dickenson, Jr., Evelyn Louise Hargrove, 
Carole Humphrey. 


Carolyn Davis, Quincy Fia., $300. 

Frances Charlotte White, Birming- 
ham, $300. 

Jeanne Marie Espenett, Webster 
Groves, Mo., $300. 

Doris Jean Zuidema, Norfolk, Va., 
$200. 

Holmes Rolston, Jr., Richmond, Va., 
$200. 

Joyce Elizabeth Munger, Chatta- 
nooga, $200. 


Awards of $100 scholarships go to: 


Barbara Jean Martin, DeLand, Fla. 

Joanne Elizabeth Varner, Thomaston, 
Ga. 

Adelia Peyton Ogden, Alexandria, Va. 

Veida Fay Thomas, Micaville, N. ¢, 

Finley Campbell Patton, Lexingion, 
Va. 

Dan D. Dickenson, Jr., Danville, Va. 

Evelyn Louise Hargrove, LaFeria, 
Texas. 

Carole Humphrey, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Among the 20 winners, Virginia, with 
five, claims first place for the first time 
in the six years of the contest. Appa- 
lachia Synod, with three winners, was 
next, and Georgia, Florida and Texas 
each had two winners. 

The 229 entries this year marked an 
increase over the 204 of last year. 
Judges reported an unusually difficult 
time in selecting the winners. 

Four ef the twenty are ministers’ 
children: Misses Jones, Hood, and 
Ogden, and Mr. Rolston and two, Misses 
Jones and Munger, had older sisters to 
win previous awards. 


Honorable Mentions 


T+n others won honorable mention 
awards. These are being drawn upon 
in order as those in the first twenty 
tind it impossible to accept. 

John Bright Hines, Washington, Ga.; 
William <A. Moffett, Jackson, Miss.; 
Genevieve Guardia, Statesboro, Ga.; 
Lucian Jay Endicott, Jr., Atlanta; 
Marianne Jackson, Auburn, Ala.; Elea- 
nor Joan Collard, Rock Hill, S. C.; Lily 
Frances Limbaugh, Hattiesburg, Miss.; 
Margaret Sue Bell, Asheville, N. C.; Ida 
Virginia Summer, Wytheville, Va.; 
Richard R. Adicks, Jr., Lake City, Fla. 

The annual contest is based upon: 
(1) High rank on test grades; (2) bet- 
ter than average high school work; 
(3) favorable recommendations; 
(4) well-rounded activities: (5) clear, 
logical thinking in an assigned essay 
on the church-related college; indica- 
tions, in a prepared autobiography and 
elsewhere, of maturity, earnest purpose, 
and the capacity to proiit by attending 
a church college. 


Kagawa Coming in July 


New York. (RNS) —Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa, noted Japanese Protestant 
leader, will visit the United States be- 
ginning July 15. He will remain in 
this country until the end of Decem- 
ber. 

Dr. Kagawa will devote the months 
of October and November to the United 
Evangelistic Advance. He is at present 
in Europe on an evangelistic tour. 
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@ On April 9 we celebrate a great event which occurred 


once-for-all, but, then, there are other ways to look at tt. 


on which Christ rose from the 

dead. There are, however, four 
ways in which Easter comes to the 
Christian believer. 

Commonly we think of Easter that 
comes once a year. The word calls for 
a picture of crowded churches, music 
with a note of joy and triumph, sermons 
that speak of the resurrection and our 
hope of life everlasting. But Easter has 
many meanings and we may bring them 
out by speaking of the four Easters: 
(1) the Easter which is a one-time day, 
a great one-time happening in human 
history; (2) the Easter which comes 
once a year; (3) the Easter which comes 
once a week—Sunday, the Lord’s Day, 
is its weekly celebration; (4) the Easter 
which is everyday for Christ’s followers. 


cr IS only one Easter, the day 


Once in Human History 


1. Easter is a one-time day. It came 
once and for all in human history. All 
that went before was preparation for 
it. What followed stemmed from it. It 
was the beginning of a new stage in the 
story of God’s dealings with men. 

Here is a meaning of Easter which we 
often overlook: God is the living God. 
So he was for the Hebrew prophets; 
so he is for Christian faith, When we 
say the “living God,’’ we are not simply 
declaring that God is real, that he exists. 
We are confessing our faith in the God 
that works, the God of a great purpose, 
and of mighty deeds, who reveals himself 
through his deeds. The prophets were 
no mere repeaters of words which a 
distant God dropped down from heaven. 
They were men who, through God’s 
spirit, saw God’s saving deeds and sav- 
ing purpose in Israel and for the world. 

Christ is for us more than example, 
more than a voice speaking great truths; 
he is God’s supreme deed. The Word 
had flesh. It was a life that spoke to us, 
a life that wrought for us. We rejoice 
in the birth of Christ at Christmas time, 
but we know the meaning of that birth 
and the full meaning of that life only 
as we see it in the light of Good Friday 
and Easter. Good Friday shows us the 
God of redeeming mercy, of infinite love 
which suffers with men for men. Easter 
tells us that in the Christ who suffered 
for men the Eternal God and his power 
were present: “God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world.”” Here was the central 
deed in God’s work in human history. 
the Spirit, the creation of the church, 
and mightier working, with the gift of 
the Spirit, the cheation of the church, 
the proclamation of the gospel, and the 
promise of a new. and redcemed 
humanity here on earth. The God of 
love, the God of power, that is the mean- 





*Dr. Rall, now retired, was for many 
years professor of Christian doctrine at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III. 
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The Four Easters 


By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL* 
@ 


ing of these two great days, Good Fri- 
day and Easter. 

Never was this word of Easter more 
needed than in this year of 1950. The 
world is dark. Mighty forces of evil are 
at work. There is widespread and tragic 
suffering. Men look at the future with 
fear and despair. Let us Christians 
look back to that first Easter day. It 
did not mean that all suffering had 
ended with Good Friday. It did mean 
that the mighty God was at work in the 
world of suffering and pain. It did 
mean, for the weak and _ persecuted 
church, a joyous confidence with which 
to face the future. ‘Little children 

. greater is he that is in you than 
he that is in the wor'!d.’”’ 


A Once-a-Year Event 


2. Easter comes once a year. More 


and more our Protestant churches in 
America have been recognizing the value 
of the observance of the church year, 
an observance in which we have been 
rather lax as compared with the church 
across the sea. In that year Easter is 
the high point. Advent time and Christ- 


mastide, the Lenten season, Palm Sun- 
day and the days of Holy Week leading 
to Good Friday, all these have their con- 
summation in Easter. Here our deepest 
faith comes to expression. It is not just 
a day of resurrection, witnessing to 
God’s power; it is the resurrection of 
One who suffered and died for men as a 
servant of the God of redeeming love. 
The Easter joy is the deeper, with a 
certain solemn note, because its back- 
ground is the conflict and the cross and 
the tomb. We come to it not only with 
joy, but with humility and penitence 
and wonder. So our Easter hymns have 
their special note of joy as against this 
background. Here is one from an un- 
known Latin writer of long ago, with 
its recurrent Alleluias: 


The strife is o’er, the battle done; 

The victory of life is won; 

The song of triumph has begun. 
Alleluia! 


And the same note is heard in Charles 
Wesley’s hymn: 


Love’s redeeming work is done, Alle- 
luia! 

Fought the fight, the battle won, Alle- 
luia! 


Here Is the Answer 
By JOHN H. GARDNER, Jr." 


‘‘Fear not; I am the first and the last; I am he that liveth, and was 
dead ; and, behold, I am alive for evermore.’’ 


UCH was the message heard by an aged exile upon a certain Lord’s 
Day. The sands of earthly life were running out for this man of 
God. Presently, he was suffering banishment for his faith from 


Ephesus to this lonely islet Patmos. 


There he was sharing the rigors of 


the slaves in their barracks, condemned to labor in the mines as criminals 
against the Roman State. Looking out from this island of grief across the 
vivid blue sea toward the coast of Asia Minor, he saw in his mind’s eye not 
only his beloved people in Ephesus, but something more. He had seen a 
Vision and heard a Voice. This Voice like the note of a trumpet sounded 
behind him, and when he turned he beheld One like unto the Son of Man. 
Like others to whom Christ has revealed himself in some such way, John 
fell at the Savior’s feet. Then words genile and clear would lift him up 
again—‘‘Fear not, I am the first and the last; I am he that liveth—.’’ 


If only the people of our time could receive that vision of hope! We 
do have that assurance, if only we will accept it from God’s hands. Fear 


is a human malady that most people do not like to confess. 


the ‘‘long watches of the night.”’ 


It plagues 


It comes in the unguarded moments, 


and always strikes in our most defenseless places. If there were no an- 
swer to be found, how dark a world this would be. 


The message of Easter IS THE ANSWER. The word “‘Easter’’ once 


meant ‘‘spring.”’ 
é - . #9? 
a garden. He is risen! 


The Christian meaning goes back to an empty tomb in 
Quickly the word spread among the faithful. 


The dark night of despair gave way to a glorious sunrise of a new dis- 
eovery. The church that came into being was a triumphant church. They 
believed, and found that they could ‘‘live by’’ the new-found faith. The 
threat of poverty, of war, of persecution on account of their beliefs re- 


mained the same as before. 


3ut they knew they had the answer to all the 


darkness. So also have we—if only we will give ourselves to that faith. 





*Minister, First, USA, church, Baltimore. 














Death in vain forbids him rise, Alleluia! 
Christ hath opened Paradise, Alleluia! 


Easter Is Every Week 


3. Easter comes once a week. Our 
Christian Sabbath is not the Jewish Sab- 
bath, though it retains all the values of 
the old day; it is the Lord’s Day, the 
day on which he rose from the dead. 
It is a day of rest, but its note is not 
negative; it means far more than ab- 
staining from weekday work and ways. 
It is a day of worship and joy and fel- 
lowship for those who call Jesus Lord. 
The phrase, Lord’s Day, occurs but once 
in the Bible (Revelation 1:10), though 
there are a couple of interesting refer- 
ences that suggest meetings of the dis- 
ciples on the first day of the week (Acts 
20:7; I Corinthians 16:2). We do not 
know how early it was recognized as the 
Christian day of rest and worship. Prob- 
ably this weekly witness to the Easter 
faith came in before the once-a-year 
celebration of Easter. 


A Faith for the Days 
4. For the true Christian every day 
is a holy day and every day is Easter. 
The Easter hope is one that should be 


voiced not just once a year; it should 
give its light and confidence to every 
day of our life. The mark of change 
and decay and death is upon all life. 
Memento mori, the old saints used to 
say: ‘‘Remember that you are to die.” 
There is a better word than that. It is 
the Easter word: Remember that you 
are to live. Death is the one sure thing 
for all. No loved one so dear that he 
may not any time be taken from us. No 
life so full of health and strength but 
that its certain end will be the grave. 
But for us “death is swallowed up in 
victory.’’ We need that faith for our 
daily life, to give us quietness and con- 
fidence. 

But there is a deeper sense in which 
Easter has meaning for our daily life. 
Paul’s emphasis was equally divided be- 
tween the Easter faith in a future resur- 
rection and a life to come and the faith 
in a resurrection here and now. In the 
Christian faith there is a present tense 
of experience as well as a future tense 
of hope. There is an eternal life be- 
yond the grave; but there is an eternal 
life which begins here. ‘“‘You have been 
raised with Christ,” Paul declares. ‘‘You 
have died, and your life is hid with God 
in Christ.”’ ‘‘Consider yourselves dead 


@ One world at atime is not enough. Our belief or disbelief 
about the future vitally affects us in the here-and-now. 


What Is at Stake in Immortality? 


HEN HENRY THOREAU was 
W nearing death, his_ friend 

Parker Pillsbury, asked him if 
he could see anything on the other side. 
Thoreau replied: “One world at a time, 
Parker; one world at a time.” 

I have no doubt that many share 
this mood. I have friends who when 
confronted with the question of immor- 
tality (by which here we mean the con- 
tinued conscious existence of the soul 
or self, after the break-down of the 
body) talk something like this: ‘“‘What 
difference does it make? If the per- 
sonality survives the death of the boily, 
I'll know it when that time comes; if it 
doesn’t, who will care? Anyway, right 
now, I have my hands full with real 
life now, so why bother thinking and 
debating about another?” It is the 
mood of Thoreau: one world at a time. 

Now this mood sounds brave and 
realistic. It sounds tough-minded and 
without sentimentality. But isn’t it for- 
getting that something is at stake for 
the life that now is? It isn’t true that 
we can sharply separate the life that 
we now live from some possible im- 
mortal life. What we believe about i:m- 
mortality concerns some things in the 
here-and-now. Some things in the here- 
and-now are at stake in our belief or dis- 
belief in immortality. 


*Minister, University church (USA), 
West Lafayette, Ind., alongside the 
campus of Purdue University. 
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By H. RICHARD RASMUSSON* 
a 


What of Ourselves? 

First of all, the nature of ourselves 
is at stake. The faith in personal im- 
mortality, both in the Greek and Chris- 
tian tradition grew out of the inter- 
pretation of man as being basically 
spirit—a spiritual creature. We are 
such creatures as have ideals, hopes, 
purposes; we strive after perfection; 
we are conscious of missing the mark, 
repenting and trying again; we have 
capacity for worship and prayer and 
communion with God—these charac- 
teristics mark us off sharply from the 
animal world beneath us and, while 
related to the animal kingdom, we are 
forever as creatures of spirit, beyond 
it and different from it. Immortality 
is the corollary of man as spirit, using 
the body mechanism, but not forever 
dependent on it for his continued growth 
and development: ‘‘We have borne the 
image of the earthy; we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly . .. and 
this mortal shall put on immortality.” 

But if this faith isn’t true, then what? 
Then what we know as spirit in us— 
our mysterious’ self-awareness, our 
capacity to pass judgment upon our be- 
havior, our uneasiness before great 
ideals, our hunger for righteousness, our 
thirst for beauty, our service of good— 
is only a passing excrescence of matter 
and doomed to die with the body. Con- 
science, intellect, vision, courage, faith, 
truth, sacrifice, all the spiritual values 





to sin and alive to God.” “The free gift 
of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our 


Lord.” (See Romans 6 and Colossians 
3.) 
You Can Have It 
This is the everyday meaning of 
Easter. Easter stands for God’s power 


over death and his gift of life. So it 
was with our Lord on that first Easter 
day; so it should be with us here and 
now. With him it came once; with us 
Easter is to be a daily experience of life. 
Each day we are to die to sin, die to 
the old life of doubt and fear and 
selfishness and disloyalty to God. Each 
day we are to be raised anew by God’s 
grace to the Christ-life of faith and de- 
votion, of patience and love, of peace 
within and courage for life’s tasks. 
Here is the Easter faith, at once a 
glorious hope as we face the future and 
a glorious reality, the reality of eternal 
life here in the midst of time. But let 
us not forget that we can have this 
risen life only as we live it. The king- 
dom of God is both gift and task. We 
can have this life from God only as we 
live it, live it with God in faith, with 
men in love and service. 


of life die and are destroyed—oh, tem- 
porarily their beneficient influence lives 
on in society—but with the death of the 
planetary system all will be dead and 
destroyed. 

As John Haynes Holmes writes: ‘‘Every 
doubt or denial of immortality rivets 
attention on the body, and exalts its 
physical elements as supreme. All 
qualities of personality, the innate forms 
of mind and spirit which make a man 
are subordinated to this material ma- 
chine. If it breaks down, or de- 
velops a “‘defect”’ . . then it destroys 
with itself the soul.’’ If man is then 
discarded at death, his personality de- 
stroyed at death, it is difficult not to 
conclude as a professor of mine at the 
University of Chicago said that man is 
only a “chemical laboratory driven by 
the sex instinct.’’ 

Hear the words Shakespeare puts into 
the mouth of Hamlet, right to the point 
here: 


“What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his 


time 

Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no 
more. 

Sure he that made us with such large 
discourse, 


Looking before and after. gave us not 
That capability and God-like reason 
To fust in us unus’d.”’ 


Believing in immortality we believe that 
man is spirit using the mechanisms of 
the body, as Dr. Fosdick puts it, as a 
kind of scaffolding, ‘‘so that within and 
reliant on this flesh personality 
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may be built as a temple, the abiding 
spirit within the transitory frame, so 
that when at last the scaffolding is 
taken down the permanent consequences 
shall remain.’’ And such is my faith. 


Incentive to Life and Work 


Consider again that one of the most 
important incentives to living and work- 
ing is at stake. One of the deepest 
meanings of life, giving it drive and 
purpose, is that we are here to grow 
and in Paul’s words be “steadfast, im- 
movable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.’ Paul defines the direc- 
tion of our growth as that of growing 
into “the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.’"’” Emerson wrote: ‘The world 
exists for the education of each man.’’ 

But it needs no labored agreement to 
prove that we hardly make a beginning 
on either our growth or our work be- 
fore death strikes us down. And while 
I would not infer from this fact that 
therefore growth and work are point- 
less, if we are denied the wages of going 
on, it does follow that without immor- 
tality the scope and size of the canvas 
on which we now work is smaller and 
our enthusiasm for the whole enterprise 
lessened. I don’t see how it can help 
doing that. 

Who would carve as conscientiously 
on snow as on marble? And if man is 
doomed to death, and at last all his 
works perish, will not this belief affect 
at last his work and his attitude to his 
own growth and achievement? Lorado 
Taft, the sculptor, wrote that we need 
to “get back into our work the hint of 
eternity.” But we need faith in im- 
mortality to do that. No one can put 
his whole heart into his growth or his 
work “if he is shadowed by a sense of 
futility.” 


Integrity of God 


Consider finally, that the very in- 
tegrity of God and the universe is at 
stake. When Alice Freeman Palmer, 
saintly wife of Herbert Palmer, profes- 
sor of philosophy at Harvard Univer- 
sity, died, Dr. Palmer wrote her 
biography. No young woman should 
miss reading this book. Writing about 
his wife’s death, he said: ‘‘Who can con- 
template the fact of her death and not 
call the world irrational if out of 
deference to a few particles of dis- 
ordered matter it excludes so fair a 
spirit.” I share that sentiment. 

If the universe does not conserve per- 
sonality, personalities like Alice Free- 
man Palmer—unselfish, gifted, but 
using the gifts for the betterment of the 
race, dedicated to the purposes of Christ, 
sharing his passion for the Kingdom of 
God—how can anyone believe that the 
order of life, the order of the universe 
is either moral or rational? 

Many of you have no doubt read John 
Gunther’s Death Be Not Proud, the story 
of his son’s brave but losing fight with 
an ugly brain tumor. In this book he 
quotes one of the greatest brain sur- 
geons of the world as saying: ‘‘What 
a heroic battle Johnny fought! A gal- 
lant spirit like his cannot be destroyed 
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by a mechanical defect in the body which 
was given him.” If such a life can be 
destroyed by death, then our faith in 
God must falter and the universe be 
diabolical and irrational by the stand- 
ards of the human heart. 


If “God Is Love” 


The New Testament says about God 
that he is love. But, as William Temple 
wrote, “God is love’ appears to me non- 
sense in view of the world he has made, 
if there be no other (that is, no per- 
sonal immortality). ‘I state this,’’ he 
said, ‘‘as confession, not as argument.” 

But is the argument weak? I don’t 
see it so. How can we believe in God 
as love, the gospel as historic reality, 
Jesus Christ the revelation of his love 
and mercy, if letting us spend and be 
spent in the service of his will, we are 


discarded in the end like so many 
wilted flowers? Tennyson put it like 
this: 


“My own dim life should teach me this 
That life shall live forevermore, 
Else earth is darkness at the core 

And dust and ashes all there is.’’ 


But believing in immortality, we be- 
lieve in his eternal love. God is our 
Father. And the Son whose life so 
clearly revealed his love said: “In my 
Father’s house are many (rooms). If 
it were not so I would have told you. 
I go to prepare a (room) for you, that 
where I am there ye may be also.” 

Because God is our Father, made in- 
carnate in Christ, ‘““‘we know that if the 
earthly house of our tabernacle be dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a 
house not-made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.’’ And such is my faith. 


Christ’s Promise of Victory 


By PHILLIPS PACKER ELLIOTT* 


the greatest is the promise of 
Victory. In the 16th chapter of 
John, the 33rd verse, he says, ‘Be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 
He assures us that the right will pre- 
vail; that the good will be triumphant. 

It is evident that the words of Jesus 
are in the past tense, “I have overcome 
the world.” It is something he has 
already revealed to the disciples. But 
that demonstration, made again and 
again during his ministry, is simply the 
measure and symbol of what is to be a 
continuing process. What he has done 
he is continuing to do, and will do in 
the future. His life is ever triumphant, 
his truth is marching on. 

Any great victory in life must be 
won again and again. One cannot say 
of any spiritual achievement, ‘‘That’s 
finished.’’ Jesus’ promise has to do with 
the continuing battle and the continuing 
victory. There are people who find the 
going so hard that they say, ‘“‘You can’t 
win.” They have been defeated so often 
that they think no permanent victory is 
possible. We need to hold before us 
this promise, board and inclusive, con- 
fident and courageous, which assures us 
of the victory. ‘“‘Be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world.” 


O F ALL the promises made by Jesus, 


It Must Be Earned 


How can we find this promise to be 
true? In the first place by realizing that 
any victory must be earned. In the 
field of religion many people think re- 
sults come automatically. In all other 
fields, the reward is commensurate with 
the effort put into it. We have to earn 
what we get. It is the same in Christian 
experience. The intensity of the strug- 
gle determines the nature of the tri- 
umph. 

Many people don’t care to become in- 
volved in any spiritual struggle; they 
do not want to overcome the world. Why 


should they? They like it as it is. They 
fear the aspect of religion which seems 
other-worldly and their chief attempt is 
to become adjusted to the world, to fit 
into its life at every possible point. Why 
should they be stirred by a conquest in 
which they have no zeal and have taken 
no part? 


See His Struggle 


We cannot understand the victory of 
Christ unless we understand his strug- 
gle. A triumph is always over some- 
thing. It was through the temptations, 
the loneliness, the cross, that Jesus 
made his way to the triumph of the 
Resurrection. This must be reflected in 
our own spiritual stuggle. Something 
of the conflict which characterized our 
Lord’s life must be in our own hearts. 
We are to see what is wrong with our- 
selves and our world. We are to test 
our characters by the highest we know; 
we are to measure our society by the 
standard of the kingdom of God. At 
those points we have our task, we have 
our struggle and as we engage in that 
struggle we understand what it means 
to be promised the victory. 

But the promise of victory means that 
the resources which Christ drew upon 
are also available to us. The means he 
used for spiritual conquest we can use 
too. We cannot, of course, live his life 
in all its uniqueness and glory, but he 
leads us to the sources of victory which 
he found for himself. He leads us to 
prayer; he leads us to fellowship with 
one another; he leads us to God, and 
as we follow where he leads we find that 
the power which filled him becomes 
ours, and we are able to be of good cheer 
knowing that in him we can overcome 
the world. 


*Minister, First Presbyterian church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and editorial head of 
The Presbyterian Tribune. This de- 
votional was given over the ABC net- 
work. 
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EDITORIAL 





Locating and Building Churches 


3. A plan whereby presbyteries and 
congregations may be induced to use 
the best available counsel in locat- 
ing and constructing church build- 
ings. 


This objective appeared in our Janu- 
ary 9 issue as one of our goals for the 
year. In this time of rapidly expand- 
ing populations and great church build- 
ing efforts it is one of the most im- 
portant. Yet, sad to say, it is seldom 
that a church-locating or church-build- 
ing project is observed where the 
contributed and _ invested is 
justified by the wisdom displayed on 
the part of the men who make these 
decisions. 


money 


Too often, buildings are remodeled or 
planned with too great dependence upon 
some individual or ,sroup lacking the 
knowledge or experience required. And, 
even worse, churches are located and 
vast sums are expended on sites which 
were chosen by men who have no com- 
petence at all in such undertakings. 
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Our Georgia news letter (page 10) 
gives as good proof as we need as to 
the wisdom of securing and using the 
help of experts. Atlanta Presbyterian- 
ism is marching forward today with 
comprehension and with unity because 
careful studies were made by qualified 
persons. The people of that city can 
back the programs with confidence and 
with generosity because they know the 
leaders of the movement have not de- 
pended upon their own untrained judg- 
ments. 

To narrow the field to one of the 
two points in our objective, the only 
auspices of which we know under which 
trustworthy studies are now being made 
are those of the Committee for Coopera- 
tive Field Research.* We mantain 
this service through our Boards and 
interdenominational agencies, and the 
work which the committee has done 
has brought the whole problem cf lo- 
eating and re-locating churches into a 
new dimension. 

In addition to the Atlanta survey 
was the study of Protestantism in Car- 
roll County, Ga., at about the same 
time, both of which efforts were re- 
ported in these columns May 24, 1948. 
Other notable studies include: the 
Huntington, W. Va., Presbyterian sur- 
vey, the Memphis Presbyterian survey, 
the interdenominational surveys of Met- 
ropolitan Louisville, St. Louis, and 
others. 

This business, however, is not simply 
for the cities. There was Carroll County, 
remember, and only last year came the 
important study of three Missouri coun- 
ties: Callaway, Gentry and Lawrence. 

At the present time the research 
agency cannot possibly meet all the de- 
mands made upon it, but where per- 
sonnel and the necessary finances can 
be provided, it will direct the work, 
setting up the processes, supervising 
the task and summarizing the results. 

The conclusion of Atlanta Presbytery 
appears to us to be the only sound one. 
Now, when a church is to be located or 
relocated, the approval of the home mis- 
sions committee must be secured before 
the work is started. These decisions, 
then, can be made in the light of the 
basic study already made. 


As for the other part of our objec- 
tive, since we have so often under- 
scored this need here we will not labor 
the point, but it would seem that the 
same sort of guidance could be sought 
in regard to the building itself. For 
that purpose, our Inter-Denominational 
Bureau of Church Architecture is pro- 
vided.+ We seem unable to compel con- 
gregations to advise with experienced 
persons in the field of church construc- 
tion but it would seem that every group 
confronting such a building opportun- 
ity and entrusted with the expenditure 
of so much money which people have 
contributed sacrificially would insist on 
doing this. 


*H. Paul Douglass, director, 29 


~~ 


Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
+E. M. Conover, director, Room 808, 
300 4th Ave., New York 10. 
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35. BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 


Missions, Continued 


Last week we noted significant 
changes of missions policy recom- 
mended by the ad interim committee 
to the last Assembly. hese included 
a change in what was termed “swap- 
ping dollars’ between church agencies, 
a re-study of sustentation policies. and 
a major effort in terms of the urban 
church. 

Six members of the former Executive 
Committee of Home Missions were 
elected to serve on the new Board of 
Church Extension. These are: Wm. y. 
Gardner, the former chairman and now 
chairman of the new Board; George 
Mauze, Ralph A. Huie, James L. Fowle, 
Warner L. Hall, N. B. Etheridge. 

Like the other divisions, Missions will 
have its own council made up of per- 
sons with particular skills and experi- 
ence in that field, including, it was 
emphasized, ‘lay people. -who by 
training and experience are able to ad- 
vise the council and the Board about 
problems of rural and town life, about 
problems related to the urban ministry 
of the church.” [It was also given the 
power to name other councils for par- 
ticular phases of the assigned work as 
represented by the different depart- 
ments. 

Defense Service Council, formerly 
aligned with Religious Education, was 
also transferred to the Missions Division 
because of its present responsibility in 
areas where military personnel is con- 
centrated. 

Responsibilities of the Missions Divi- 
sion include: (1) Sustentation, generally 
calling for a major part of the budget 
(for the last year available, $211,350, or 
56%); (2) Foreign Speaking Work— 
Jewish Work in Baltimore; Czechoslo- 
vak work in Virginia; Ybor City Mis- 
sion in Tampa; New Orleans Chinese 
Mission; Hungarian work in Louisiana; 
one French-speaking church in Louisi- 
ana, and the Italian Institute in Kan- 
sas City; (3) Five mission schools— 
Stuart Robinson and Highland in Ken- 
tucky; Texas-Mexican and Pres-Mex in 
Texas; Oklahoma Presbyterian (for 
girls). 

Many people, who have understood 
some of the home missions problems, 
have been concerned for a long time 
about how to relate the Assembly’s 
agency more definitely and more vitally 
to various phases of the work. One 
difficulty is seen in the fact that a small 
part of its administration is direct; 
that is, there are synod’s committees 
and presbytery committees and even 
congregational committees on home 
missions. It has not been easy to work 
out a sound policy in view of inevitable 
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conflicts in this area. Home missions 
has been the only work that has con- 


fronted a like conflict. 
NEXT WEEK—Missions, continued. 





IMPERFECT MARRIAGES 


Rebekah and Isaac 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 








Genesis 24-27. 


that passes for “bad grammar” or 

that sounds strange in lowland ears, 
is nothing but good old Elizabethan 
freedom with the English language. Up 
in the hills, language is the servant of 
the people, not vice versa. On a cer- 
tain creek in a border township there 
lived a meek and quiet man whom we 
may call Mr. A. He wooed (or was 
wooed by—it never was clear which) 
a girl of spirit whom we may call Miss 
B. The community, from their wedding 
to the time of his death, called the 
couple not Mr. and Mrs. A. but Mr. 
and Mrs. B. When at length the fun- 
eral was announced, under his own 
proper name, there were people on that 
creek who had to think twice to know 
who Mr. A. could be, he had been known 
as Mr. B. so long. 

If that independent style of designat- 
ing married couples had been in fashion 
in Abraham’s time, Isaac would cer- 
tainly have been called Mr. Rebekah. 
He was a man who was very much 
inclined to let things slide, but noth- 
ing ever slid by her. He was a dull 
and ineffective sort of person all his 
life, while she was just as sharp as a 
tack and as hard as nails. At the 
ripe age of 40, Isaac’s father trusted 
him neither with the choice of a wife 
nor with the management of property; 
whereas Rebekah, presumably at a 
much earlier age, made her own deci- 
sion about marriage. All during Isaac’s 
youth (extending through his late 
thirties) he was under his father’s care; 
all his middle years he was managed 
by his wife; and in his declining years 
his sons took over. So completely was 
he out of things that (according to the 
statistics of Genesis) his death is re- 
corded some dozen years before it ac- 
tually took place. 
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O MARRIAGE can be called per- 
fect if one of the pair altogether 
dominates the other. To be sure, 

it is inevitable that wherever two peo- 
ple are concerned, whether married or 
not, one will be more and the other 
less aggressive. But that is a differ- 
ent thing from total domination. It 
is a different thing from the situation 
as it developed in the Rebekah-Isaac 
household, where she resorted to down- 
right trickery and lies to get her own 
way. 

Isaac was a meek man; but it is 
possible that in his rather dim mind 
there may have been some spark of 
resentment at the way he was treated. 
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However, the marriage held. There was 
no divorce, and in spite of Abraham’s 
polygamous example, there were no 
concubines. (Was this also due to Re- 
bekah’s good management?) One sus- 
pects that everyone concerned realized 
the truth: Isaac was fortunate to have 
so efficient a manager. He needed one. 
His aged father (140 years old) very 
likely realized that he himself was 
growing too feeble to look after the 
“boy” any more. Eliezer was quite 
capable of the job; but it could be done 
better still by a good wife. One ot 
the best things Abraham ever did for 
Isaac was to let Eliezer select a wife 
for him, and nothing Eliezer ever did 
for the family served them so well as 
his shrewd and prayerful selection of 
the right girl. 

For the conditions Eliezer laid down 
in his famous prayer (Gen. 24:12-14) 
were shrewd and sensible. He did not 
pray that the Lord would reveal his 
will by casting a halo around the head 
of the right girl, or that the first blue- 
eyed girl would be the right one, or 
anything as silly as that. He thought 
of some girl who would be strong and 
willing, hospitable and rich, a girl who 
personally could haul water for ten 
thirsty camels and_ still have the 
strength to run home, a girl whose 
home could shelter such a caravan, a 
girl who could recognize the right kind 
of people and give them a welcome. 

Let such a girl, he prayed, be the 
right one! And so she was. She knew 
her own mind at once. While her fam- 
ily was hesitating, suggesting a ten-day 
delay, she herself was ready to take 
the road the next morning. Presumably 
she always knew her own mind; and 
for poor bewildered Isaac this was a 
great blessing. She ran the family and 
she had the family interests at heart. 
(Incidentally, she must have been a 
wonderful cook; any woman who can 
make mutton taste like venison is a 
culinary genius.) It must be admitted 
that however wrong her methods were 
in that matter of Jacob and Esau, her 
insight was right. It would never have 
done for Isaac to have had his way 
about the birthright. 


RDINARILY, it is not well for 

one partner in marriage to domi- 

nate the other, as Rebekah did. 
But after all, when an Isaac marries, 
all friends of the family should hope 
that he gets a Rebekah to manage his 
household. Suppose Isaac had married 
a sort of female Isaac, a woman as 
feckless as himself? As for the fam- 
ily fortune, it would have vanished, and 


one shudders to think what their chil- 
dren would have been like. Suppose, 
on the other hand, that Rebekah had 
married a man with spunk and spirit, 
a kind of male Rebekah? What a cat- 
and-dog time they would have had! 
The question, Who is boss around here? 
would always have been a hot and un- 
settled question. But in that house- 
hold there was no question. 

An Isaac-Rebekah match can never 
be ideal. The stronger one will be 
tempted to injustice, and the weaker 
one to bitterness or (as in Isaac’s case) 
to occasional revolt. But in the long 
run, Rebekah should be thankful for 
Isaac that he is so biddable; and Isaac 
may be thankful for someone to think 
for him. The marriage is not perfect; 
but who shall say it is not a good one? 
We do not know that she loved him; 
but he loved her, and for him that was 
enough. 
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Easter Listening 


Network radio programs schedwed for 
the Easter season include the following 
(time is Eastern Standard): 


Sunday, April 2 


- 


1:30 PM, National Vespers, John S. Bon- 
nell, “A Cross for a Throne” (ABC). 
7:00 PM, Robert Shaw Chorale (ABC). 


Monday, April 3 


12:30 PM, Holy Week Service. Central 
High School Chorus, Washington (NBC). 
8:30 PM, Voice of Firestone (NBC). 


Tuesday, April 4 


8:45 AM and 11:30 PM, American Bible 
Society will interview prominent people 
(AIBC). 

12:30 PM, Holy Week Service. Harrison 
Ray Anderson, Fouth Presbyterian church, 
Chicago (NBC). 


Wednesday, April 5 


8:45 AM and 11:30 PM, Robins W. Bar- 
stow (ABC). 

12:30 PM, Holy Week Service from St. 
John’s Cathedral, Cleveland (NBC). 


Thursday, April 6 


12:30 PM, Holy Week Service. Denver 
Christian Youth Council’s 250-voice choir; 
talk by Methodist Bishop Phillips (NBC). 


Friday, April 7 


8:45 AM and 11:30 PM, Francis C. Stifler 
(ABC). 

10:15, Faith in Our Time; Bible readings 
and choral selections (MBS). 

12:30 PM, Holy Week Service. Choir 
of San Francisco Theological Seminary; 
talk by President Ronald Bridges, Pacific 
School of Religion (NBC). 

4:30, Miami Senior High School Choir 
(MBS). 

6:20 PM, 
Choir (NBC). 

10:30 PM, Los Angeles Good Friday pro- 
gram (MBS). 


South Denver High School 


Easter Sunday, April 9 


7:00 AM, Service from Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Washington; 304th Army Band, 














chapel choir; talk by Army Chief «f Chap- 
lains, Roy Parker (NBC). 

7:30, Radio City service. Franklin Clark 
Fry, speaker (NBC). 

7:30, Washington 
Angus Dun (ABC). 

8:00, Grand Canyon service; Charles S. 
Poling speaker. Arizona State College 
choir (NBC). 

8:30, Great Lakes Naval Training Center 
service, Chicago (NBC). 

9:00, St. Olaf College choir (ABC). 

9:45, D and H Miners (NBC). 

12:00 noon, Oberlin College Choir (MBS). 

12:30 PM, Yosemite National Park serv- 
ice; College of the Pacific choir; Robt. 
Edward Burns, speaker (NBC). 

_ 1:30, National Vespers; John S. Bonnell 
(ABC). 

2:00, The Saviour, dramatic version of 
the life of Christ, written and produced by 
Maude Adams, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., with an all-student and faculty cast. 

5:30, Greatest Story Ever Told: The 
Resurrection (ABC). 

7:00, Robert Shaw Chorale: Bach's 
“Christ Lay in Bonds of Death.” 

9:00, Triumphant Hour (MBS). 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Building of Mission 


Haven Gets Underway 


Georgia News Letter 


The Presbyterian churchwomen of 
five synods have made possible the be- 
ginning of construction of the first unit 
of Mission Haven alongside Columbia 
Seminary in Decatur. Building began 
on the first of the five proposed in mid- 
March. Construction will be of brick 
veneer and each unit will provide two 
apartments consisting of living room, 
dining room, kitchen, three bedrooms 
and bath. Here missionaries on fur- 
lough will be offered residence. This 
work brings to fruition a plan of the 
seminary which was made some years 
ago when a section of the campus fac- 
ing Inman Drive and close to the ele- 
mentary school and Agnes Scott Col- 
lege was sef apart for this use. Wo- 
men of the Synods of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi have contributed largely to this 
effort and it is expected that they will 
continue to raise funds until all the 
units have been provided. Each apart- 
ment will be completely furnished with 
new furnishings and it is expected that 
the first missionary families will be wel- 
comed next September. 


Competent Studies of Atlanta’s 
Possibilities Bring Big Returns 

Atlanta Presbytery began to make its 
plans for the expansion of the church 
as soon as possible after the close of 
the war by the appointment of a stra- 
tegy committee. The committee began 
its active work in 1947 with the em- 
ployment of Richard A. Myers, then 
associated with Paul Douglass, director 
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Our Church’s only School for Negroes 
As fares Stillmen, so fares our work with the Negro peo- 
ple. Have you as a Southern Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done anything directly and personally for 
Why not write Stillman in your will? Why 
not send your personal contribution, today? 
Address, Samuel Burney, Hay, President 
Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


ef the technical staff of the Committee 
for Cooperative Field Research. Thig 
committee is supported by Protestant 
churches and interdenominational agen- 
cies. After a three-months study, Dr. 
Myers provided an exhaustive and de- 
tailed report, indicating trends in popu- 
lation movements, pointing out centers 
for new effort, suggesting re-locations 
of churches, appraising various aspects 
of presbytery’s work. Before he had 
completed the survey centers of actiy- 
ity began to appear and responsibility 
for specific areas was assigned individ- 
ual congregations. Desirable sites were 
acquired, initial funds were collected 
and interest steadily rose. This study 
impressed upon the presbytery the wis- 
dom of requiring that, before any new 
work should be started, the home niis- 
sions committee should approve the 
step. Seven new churches have been 
organized within the Greater Atlanta 
area and one in the Second Presbytery 
of the Associate Reformed church. In- 
vestment in property and buildings has 
passed $100,000 and presbytery is now 
engaged in an effort to raise an addi- 
tional $150,000 through the leadership 
of Atlanta’s Presbyterian Officers As- 
sociation. This sum is proposed as a 
revolving loan fund to be administered 
by the home missions committee on 
recommendation of the strategy com- 
mittee. It will be made available at 
a low rate of interest to young churches, 
enabling them to construct their initial 
buildings. Two of the new churches 
are already self-supporting. In addi- 
tion to the seven new churches an 
eighth is being developed through a 
chapel building program, and, besides 
this effort, two more sites have been 
acquired. The only limit to the ex- 
pansion program seems to be measured 
by the faith and resources of Atlanta 
Presbyterians. (Editorial, page 8.) 


Community Forces Unite 
For Notable Hopewell Day 

Hopewell Day at the Presbyterian 
church near Carnesville recently en- 
listed the combined efforts of church 
officers, and members, county agents, 
the soil conservationist of Franklin 
County, Columbia seminary students 
and faculty, and Athens Presbytery 
home missions leaders. With this force 
(about 60 persons) the day was spent 
in giving the grounds of Hopewell 
ehurech a “face-lifting.”” Trees were 
trimmed or cut down, undergrowth was 
removed, fertilizer and Bermuda grass 
seeds in generous quantities were con- 
tributed by interested people, seven 
tractors and a number of trucks and 
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teams of mules were brought for serv- 
ice—and everybody worked. It was 
such a great manifestation of what 
could be done by a community’s united 
efforts that surrounding churches have 
caught the idea that they can and 
should do something like it. Another 
Hopewell Day is planned for next sum- 
mer or fall. Miles Wood, president of 
Columbia Seminary’s student body, will 
become pastor of the Hopewell, Carnes- 
ville, Lavonia and Hebron churches 
next summer. He will be the first resi- 
dent Presbyterian minister of Franklin 
County and will occupy the first Pres- 
byterian manse in the county (now un- 
der construction). 


College Students Hear 
Call to Christian Work 

Georgia college students in the West- 
minster Fellowship of the synod met 
recently at Milledgeville for their an- 
nual conference. P. D. Miller, Atlanta 
pastor, told them that Christ was the 
only answer 2,000 years ago and he 
is the only answer to the needs of the 
present-day world; Rachel Henderlite, 
of the Assembly’s Training School fac- 
ulty, challenged the students not to be 
content to admit that Christ is the an- 
swer but to apply him to the prob- 
lems of the Southland. Wallace M. 


Alston, of Agnes Scott, said: ‘The 
great American sport is to talk about 
what is wrong with the church.” He 
stressed four points: God’s intention 
for the church is right; the church’s 
witness to spiritual reality is right; the 
church’s gospel is right; the church’s 
task is right. .The most outstand- 
ing program yet arranged for the Co- 
lumbia Seminary Pastor’s Conference 
in May is being planned (See letter, 
page 2). 


Georgia Churchwomen Prod 
Governor on Floggings 


The Georgia Council of Churchwo- 
men has urged Gov. Herman Talmadge 
to use his new powers over the State 
Bureau of Investigation to speed up in- 
vestigations of fioggings. Several hun- 
dred churchwomen, meeting in Rome, 
Savannah, and Atlanta, deplored the 
recent Dade County, Ga., fiogging of 
seven Negroes turned over to a mask«d 
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mob by the Dade County sheriff and 
a deputy. The churchwomen also crit- 
icized the sheriff, John W. Lynch, for 
his action. Lynch and his deputy, Wil- 
liam Hartline, recently were convicted 
by a Federal Court jury ind given the 
maximum penalty of a year’s imprison- 
ment and $1,000 fine each. They have 
appealed the verdict and sentence. The 
churchwomen urged the governor to 
send investigators promptly to every 
flogging scene as soon as an incident is 
reported. (RNS) 
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MEMORIALS 


A. V. RUSSELL 





Albert Venable Russell, a native of Mis- 
souri, was born October 17, 1874. His 
family moved to Georgia and while there 
he attended Presbyterian College of South 
Carolina, graduating in 1895; after college 
he worked for a time in Richmond and 
then with the government in Washington; 
later he engaged in Y. M. C. A. work there, 
and then became director of men’s work 
in the Church of the Pilgrims; in 1923 he 
came to Second church as its director of 
men’s work and shortly thereafter was 
elected a ruling elder, continuing his work 
with our church and as a member of the 
session until his death, which occurred on 
the evening of November 29, 1949. 

While deeply interested in all of the ac- 
tivities of the church, for several years 
Mr. Russell has been principally engaged 
in visiting our people. There is little 
doubt that he was personally acquainted 
with more of us, he visited in more of our 
homes, and he remembered more of our 
names than any other member of the con- 
gregation. The older folks, those who 
were shut in, those who were sick or in 
trouble, were his peculiar care; they knew 
him and loved him for he visited them 
frequently, and they knew that early or 
late, in the day or in the night, he would 
come as soon as he learned that his pres- 
ence might be a help or comfort. 

When the message came calling him 
home it found him busy in the work of 
the Master whom he loved and delighted 
to serve, and he would not have had it 
otherwise. In his wallet there was a lit- 
tle poem, and with the poet our friend 
truly could have said: 


“I shall not fear my usefulness is o’er, 

I will be eager for some little thing 

To do or say that makes my living more 
Than the mere waiting for the curfew 


ring. 
And so, please God, I'll fill each welcome 


ay 

Full of the best gleaned from a hallowed 
past. 

Crown a long life, as is the better way, 

With — = worth the doing till the 
ast;” 


“For I was ahungered, and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked 
and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye 
visited me; I was in prison and ye came 
unto me.”—Matthew 25:35, 36. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Amos,the Prophet,and His Program 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 16 


Amos 7:7-15; 8:1-3 


We begin this week a series of les- 
sons from the prophets, beginning with 
Amos, first of the canonical prophets, 
and ending with the unknown writer 
of the book of Jonah, perhaps the last, 
certainly one of the greatest of that 
remarkable series of men in which the 
religion of the Old Testament reached 
its zenith. 

A prophet, we must remember, was 
not primarily one who foretold the fu- 
ture. As plainly indicated in Exodus 
7:1-2, the word describes one who 
spoke for another. The Old Testament 
prophet was a man who spoke for God. 

Sometime he spoke or wrote of the 
past. The history of the Old Testa- 
ment is really a prophetic interpreta- 
tion of Israel’s history. The historical 
books, Joshua through Chronicles, were 
included by the Hebrews among the 
prophets. Frequently the prophets 
spoke or wrote about what was happen- 
ing in their own day. They denounced 
sin in high places and in low. Politi- 
cal, economic, national and interna- 
tional affairs were brought under the 
searchlight of the divine truth. This 
led them in turn to speak of the fu- 
ture, usually of the immediate future, 
of the coming judgment and the pos- 
sibility of divine favor, but frequently 
also of the more distant future, of the 
coming Messiah and of the ultimate 
triumph of divine justice. 

The earliest prophets in Israel were 
primarily men of action, like Samuel, 
the architect of the Hebrew monarchy; 
or Nathan, who convicted David of sin 
in his relations with Bathsheba; or 
Elijah, who destroyed the prophets of 
Baal, or Elisha, who placed Jehu upon 
the throne of Israel. But in the 8th 
century B. C. a new kind of prophet 
appeared in Israel, one who proclaimed 
God's message and then reduced it to 
writing for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. 


The Prophet Amos 


First of this new line of prophets, 
and one of the greatest of them all, 
was Amos. He was a shepherd (as in- 
dicated by the Hebrew word translated 
“herdsman” in 1:1 and 7:14) and a 
dresser of sycomore trees. The syco- 
more trees of which Amos spoke was 
different from our own. They bore a 
little fruit, something like a fig, which 
had to be pinched when the fruit was 
still green, in order that an insect which 
infested it might be released and that 
the fruit might be enabled to ripen 
properly. It was an insipid bit of fruit 
and eaten only by the poor. It is quite 
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evident from Amos’ occupation that he 
was a man of the people, who knew 
from intimate first-hand contact the 
miserable life which so many of them 
were forced to live. 

Amos left his flocks to deliver the 
message which he was confident came 
to him from God during the reign of 
Jeroboam II. Israel at the time was 
at the height of its prosperity, greater 
prosperity certainly than it had enjoyed 
since the days of David and Solomon. 
To the ordinary observer it seemed 
that the land was flourishing politi- 
cally, economically and_ religiously. 
The borders of the kingdom had been 
extended on every side, trade had de- 
veloped, great fortunes had _ been 
amassed, the temples were crowded 
with worshippers. Under such circum- 
stances Amos appeared at Bethel, the 
religous capital of the nation, and 
startled the nation with a series of 
messages that reverberated among the 
hills like thunderclaps. 

In his first address (summarized in 
chapters 1-2) he pictured God as a great 
lion about to spring in judgment upon 
the surrounding nations and finally 
upon Israel because of their inhuman- 
ity to their fellowman: “Thus saith 
Jehovah: for three transgressions of 
Israel, yea, for four, [I will not turn 
away the punishment thereof, because 
they have sold the righteous (into 
slavery) for silver and the needy for 
a pair of shoes (as. trifling a debt as 
that!) (2:6). 

In his second address (summarized 
in chapter 3) he pointed out that Israel 
had enjoyed greater privileges than 
other nations and that her judgment 
therefore must be equally severe, ‘“You 
only have I known of all the families 
of the earth; therefore [ will visit upon 
you all of your iniquities’” (3:2). 

In his third address (summarized in 
chapter 4), Amos stressed the hopeless- 
ness of the situation: the well-to-do 
women, who set the tone of Israel’s 
society, lived only for the animal plea- 
sures of life; the church only con- 
firmed the people in their sins; God’s 
providence had failed to induce the peo- 
ple to return to him “Therefore. 
prepare to meet thy God, O Israel” 
(3:22). 

In the fourth message the prophet 
pronounced a lamentation over the na- 
tion as a whole (5:1-17), then pro- 
nounced a special woe upon those who 
desired the day of Jehovah (5:18-24), 
and a second woe upon those who were 
economically at ease in the nation. 
(6:1-14) 


The Coming Judgment 

Amos begins his fifth and final ap- 
peal to the nation by describing a series 
of visions, all of them based no doubt 
on some actual event. <A plague of 
locusts had descended upon the land 
and was devouring the herbage. In 
his prophetic trance Amos saw that this 
was the beginning of the end, the be- 
ginning of that divine judgment which 
he had forseen was inevitable. He 
told how he prayed that the stroke 
might be averted, and how God had 
agreed to give Israel another chance. 

He went on to tell how some time 
later a drought had come upon the 
land. In his prophetic trance he saw 
how God had once more begun to 
punish his rebellious people, how the 
sun, like a great fiery ball, would even- 
tually dry up the streams, the sub- 
terranean sources from which even the 
seas drew their waters, how the earth 
itself would finally be burned into a 
crisp. Once more he interceded for 
Israel, and once more God granted his 
request. Israel he was assured would 
be given still another chance. Says J. 
E. McFadyen: 


“The third vision rose out of a very 
ordinary experience, seemingly ° alto- 
gether devoid of the tragic suggestive- 
ness of the two that had preceded; but 
the sombre imagination of Amos, play- 
ing upon it, invests it with dark and 
deadly significance. He is the man of 
one idea—the doom of Israel—which 
stares at him from every object he 
looks at, however innocent. This time 
it was a builder standing besides a wall, 
with a plumbline in his hand. Amos 
watches the man with curious inter- 
est and with a foreboding at his heart. 
What is he going to do? He is going 
to test the straightness of the wall by 
dropping the plumb alongside it. The 
plumb will fall straight; the inexorable 
law of gravitation will guarantee that. 
But what of the wall? If it does not 
prove straight when tried by that in- 
fallible test, it must be torn down; for 
there can be no place in the world of 
sensible men, still less in God’s world, 
for crooked walls. And as he watches 
with those sadly earnest eyes of his, 
he begins to see another wall being sub- 
jected to the same inexorable test. 
Jehovah is standing beside the wall that 
careless Israel had been building, and 
has dropped his plumb beside it, to see 
whether it is straight or not. If not, 
he will tear it down-—the whole 
fabric of their political and religious 
life. He is not a relentless God. He 
does not desire the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should repent and 
live. But he has already given the 
nation two chances and they have been 
spurned. So the great Master-builder, 
who can tolerate no crooked or shoddy 
work, resolves that he ‘will not pass by 
them any more’; and lest there should 
be any doubt as to what this vague 
threat means, Amos explains it in lan- 
guage of startling vividness: ‘The high 
places of Isaac shall be desolate, and 
the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid 
waste; and I will rise against the house 
of Jeroboam with the sword.’” (A 
Cry for Justice, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Used by permission.) 





Translated into terms of our own day, 
it is as though Amos had said: “The 
beautiful churches, the great skyscrap- 
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ers of New York, Chicago and Los An- 
geles will be flattened, and the Ameri- 
can republic shall be violently over- 
thrown.” 


Denounced as a Revolutionary 


When Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, 
heard these words he could no longer 
restrain himself. He was the king’s 
chaplain, the king’s pastor, we would 
say, and the people whom Amos has 
denounced were the members of his con- 
gregation, the pillars of church and 
society. It is barely possible that he 
felt that his job was at stake; he must 
denounce Amos or he would be held 
responsible. It is much more likely 
that he actually thought that Amos was 
a dangerous incendiary, seeking to stir 
up a civil insurrection, as Elisha, an 
earlier prophet had done against the 
house of Ahab. In addition, the peo- 
ple whom Amos held responsible for 
the coming revolution were religious 
people who supported the church and 
contributed to the community chest; 
they were good parents and “good citi- 
zens.”” Amaziah’s own interests had 
become so identified with theirs that 
he saw things through their eyes. Of 
course, there was poverty, suffering, 
lack of descent housing, opportunities 
for recreation and health, denial of 
civil liberties and the like, but not to 
the extent that Amos had imagined and 
for most of it the poor were themselves 
responsible. 

“O thou seer,” he began. In Amos’ 
It sug- 
gested that Amos was a see-er, one who 
saw things that didn’t exist; in other 
words, a visionary, ‘‘not practical.” ‘O 
thou seer,” he said, “run on back to 
Judah (the Southern kingdom—Amos’ 
own land) and earn your living there, 
but don’t come any more to Bethel, 
for this is the king’s sanctuary and the 
king’s court.” Amaziah intimates in 
these words that Amos is being paid 


day this word carried a sting. 


for his attack on the ‘‘vested interests”’ 
and that he will fiud this kind of 
preaching more profitable in Judah than 
in Israel. 

But Amaziah does not content him- 
self with denunciation. He sends a 
“Amos has con- 
spired against thee in the midst of the 


message to the king: 


house of Israel; the land is not able 
to bear all his words. For thus Amos 
saith, Jeroboam shall die by the sword 
and Israel shall be led away captive 
out of his land.” 
Amos had predicted the cap- 
tivity and the overthrow of the royal 


This was a distorted 
report. 


house, but he had not conspired against 
Jeroboam, and he had said nothing of 
his death. We do not need, however, 
to accuse Amaziah of conscious deceit. 
No doubt he really thought that Amos 
was a revolutionary, inciting the peo- 
ple to revolt (in our day he would have 
denounced him as a communist). It 
wouldn’t do to leave him at large. ‘‘The 
land is not able to bear all his words.” 
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In other words lock him up, or run 
him out of the country. He had an 
idea that Amos would not wait for the 
police, that he would flee before they 
arrived. 

But Amos was not to be intimidated. 
He answered Amaziah and said: “I 
was no (professional) prophet, neither 
was I a prophet’s son (i. e., trained 
in the prophetic school), I was a herds- 
man and a dresser of sycamore trees 
(a poor man who could barely make 
a living) and Jehovah took me while 
I was following my flock and said unto 
me, Go, prophesy (deliver my message) 
unto my people Israel. You tell me 
that I am not to speak of the danger 
that lies in store for Israel; I tell you 
that you yourself will live to see it 
and all that you hold dear will be lost 
in the holocaust.” 

Amos seems to speak harshly, but 
like Jesus (Mt. 23:37-39), he was only 
trying to awaken Israel and especially 
men like Amaziah who might have 
changed the policies of the nation, to 
the inevitable results of a one-sided 
prosperity that was based on the suffer- 
ing of the poor. So a prophet might 
have spoken to the Russian czars be- 
fore the Communist revolution, or to 
Chiang Kai-shek, before the Communist 
wave swept over China. So a number 
of newspaper correspondents and others 
did speak, but their words were not 
heeded, and they themselves were 
branded as ‘“‘reds.”’ 


A Basket of Summer Fruit 


Amos took up the thread of his in- 
terrupted discourse. Dorothy Clark 
Wilson in her widely selling novel, The 
Herdsman, (published by Westminster 
Press) imagines that this fourth vision 
was occasioned by pilgrims journeying 
to the royal sanctuary for the annual 
Feast of Weeks. ‘Every family, even 
the poorest, carried his offering of first 
fruits, the two loaves of finely ground 
and leavened meal. .Many also 
carried lambs and 
goats to be slain for sacrifice, unusually 
perfect specimens of vegetables, herbs 
in such varieties as might have grown 
in a king’s spice garden, great baskets 
piled high with apricots, pomegranates, 
figs, and, occasionally, bunches of red- 
purple grapes from an_ early-bearing 
vineyard. 


other offerings: 


“One of these, borne proudly on the 
head of a well-dressed pilgrim whose 
carefully tended hands had obviously 
not shared in the task of bringing the 
luscious burden to its present perfec- 
tion of fruit on, fascinated Amos. ; 

**Kaitz,’ he said to himself, ‘a basket 
of summer fruit. Ripe, perfect, lus- 
cious. But already dying, because it 
has been plucked from the source which 
gave it life. How soon-—how very soon 

it will be ketz—an end! Like Israel.’ 


““Kaitz——-ketz—-The words begun to 
heat through his mind with a dull per- 
sistence, subduing all other sounds to 


their steady, relentless rhythm. The 
shuffling of feet, the pounding of hoofs, 
the creaking of ox carts, even the beat- 
ing of his own heart seemed to fall ip 
step with the grim, pulsating crescendo, 
Kaitz—-ketz—kaitz—ketz—-on and on, 
for centuries. Cities rising gloriously 
out of other cities’ dust and ashes, only 
to be themselves leveled into rubble. 
Nations rearing their proud thrones of 
supremacy on the crumbling ruin of 
other thrones, only to make their own 
swift contribution to the vast, growing 
pile of debris. People climbing end- 
lessly over the broken bodies of their 
weaker fellows, only to be themselves 
crushed and broken by stronger and 
more ruthless climbers whom they had 
taught to follow them. Kaitz—ketz— 
Must it go on interminably? Would 
no city, no nation, no people ever arise 
which would not blindly build into, its 
structure, into its very being, the ele- 
ments of its own destruction? 


“Kaitz — ketz — the beating began 
again in his ears, augmented this time 
by the steady hammering of the work- 
men’s mallets. Cities — nations — peo- 
ples — marching — sowing seeds and 
reaping—building always on dust and 
ashes— treading forever on the weak 
—-Yahweh in heaven, was there no one 
but him to tell them that the seeds 
they had planted were already ripening 
to a harvest of destruction! No, not 
Yahweh in heaven, Yahweh here! Yah- 
weh standing on a wall—in Bethel!... 


“He climbed suddenly to the wail 
beside the workman and held up his 
hand. ‘Listen, people of Israel!’ 


“This is what Yahweh showed me: 
A basket of ripened fruit. 
And he said to me, 
‘“‘Amos, what do you see?”’ 
And I said, 
‘““A basket of ripened fruit.”’ 
Then Yahweh said to me: 
“The end has come to my people Israel. 
I will never pardon them again.”’” 
—wUsed, by permission. 


In an incredibly short time the blow 
fell—just as Amos had predicted. 

Today Communism is appealing to 
vast numbers of oppressed people as 
their only real hope for a better life. 
We who are non-communists are con- 
vinced that they are mistaken, that 
Communism brings chains from whose 
tyranny they will in time find that it 
is even more difficult to escape. But 
how can we convince them? How can 
we stop the march of revolution—say 
in Asiatic lands, or even in Europe? Is 
it enough to depend on America’s armed 
might, her possession of the A-bomhb and 
shortly, perhaps, the hydrogen bomb? 
Is it wise to bolster up reactionary 
regimes that are opposed to Commun- 
ism but have lost the confidence of the 
people? Do we also need to make it 
clear that capitalism, democracy, and 
Christianity have more to offer in the 
way of social and racial justice? There 
is no more important question that tie 
American people have to face just now 
than this. If the last question is to 
be answered in the affirmative, how 
shall we go about it? 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 


righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. ) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE DREAM GATE. By Marcus 
Bach. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 318 pp. $3.00. 

The author of “They Have Found a 
Faith” and “Report to Protestants” 
writes a story of life in a Hutterian 
colony. It is fiction and can be enjoyed 
as such, but the setting is factual and 
the author presents in this way some 
real problems. The Hutterians are fol- 
lowers of Jacob Hutter, who was mar- 
tyred in Austria in 1536 because he dis- 
believed in war and in the union of 
church and state. His followers were 
driven from one country to another, and 
now several communities of them are 
in the United States and Canada, prac- 
ticing communism in a very strict Chris- 
tian atmosphere. Few outsiders are ad- 
mitted to these communities, and it was 
Mr. Bach’s stay in one of them which 
inspired this book. 

The plot is two-fold; the story of a 
boy of the colony who was given a har- 
monica and in whose mind was a strug- 
gle between his love of music and his 
belief that private possession of such a 
thing was a sin; and the conflict between 
the group-mind of the colony and one 
of their number who had left it for the 
“world.” 

The basic problem raised by the story 
is this: What does it mean for a Chris- 
tian to be separate from the world? The 
Hutterians try to go the whole way; 
yet their ‘‘apostate” brother shows them 
that even in their tightly-knit com- 
munity they cannot avoid all contact 
with the America that lives around 
them. Yet the Hutterian can see how 
worldly America is and he dreads its 
contacts. 

Is it possible to live in the world and 
not be of the world, or must those who 





flee the world actually take refuge in 
some Hutterian commune or in a monas- 
tery? The author does not answer the 
problem, and perhaps his analysis is not 
profound; but one who reads beneath 
the surface of this story will be left with 
many serious thoughts. 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


LUST FOR POWER. By 
Haroutunian. Chas. Scribner’s 
New York. 174 pages. $3.00. 

This volume by a distinguished pro- 
fessor of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary is a thought-provoking analysis of 
the plight of modern man. Our age has 
become obsessed with the problem of 
power. Man has developed such ability 
to produce an abundance of goods by 
machinery that he has virtually freed 
himself from fear of ‘“‘the gods” and 
from the forces of nature. In so doing, 
however, he has made himself increas- 
ingly dependent both upon the machines 
he has created and upon other men. 
The production of goods has not made 
him happy, but has stimulated in him a 
lust for power which cannot be fully 
satisfied and which has brought him 
very near to despair. 

“Lust is corrupted love’ and ‘‘love 
for life is the only authentic antidote 
to lust in general and to lust for power 
in particular.’’ That “love for life’ of 
which Dr. Haroutunian speaks will be 
found, he asserts, only as men turn to 
Christian faith, for it is the fate of 
Christendom either to exist by this faith 
or not to exist. 

This book does not make easy read- 
ing. It sometimes appears that the au- 
thor has labored too hard to make his 
point, and that he explains as the con- 
sequence of our modern machine age 
many qualities of mankind which in 
reality have characterized our race 
throughout all of history. At the same 
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A Dynamic Answer 
to Modern Doubt 


“I BELIEVE, 
BUT...1”’ 


by Walter R. Courtenay 


Exposes the fallacies in the ma- 
terialistic viewpoint concerning 
faith and prayer, love and loyalty, 
and interprets the Apostles’ Creed. 
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time his work contains much that should 
be stimulating as one seeks to under- 
stand the needs of men in our day. 
J. McDOWELL RICHARDS. 
Decatur, Ga. 
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The Quest for Christ. A. J. Harms. Good 
News Publishers. $2.00. 

A Field of Broken Stones. Lowell Naeve. 
Libertarian Press. $3.00. 

The Mystery of the Kingdom of God. Al- 
bert Schweitzer. Macmillan. $3.00. 

The Way to God. Maxwell Silver. Philo- 
sophical Library. $3.00. 

The Christian Perspective. Edward T. 
Ramsédell. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.50. 
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Man. David E. Roberts. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00. 
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From a hil country hymn 
singing to the Seaman's 
Bethel in New Bedford, 
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of the old-time religion 
in America today. You will 
finish the book with a deep 
sense of having learned 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


J. M. Bemiss, Liberty, Mo., pastor, 
has accepted a call to become regional 
director of religious education for the 
Synods of Kentucky and West Virginia. 
He will begin his new work April 15 
and later establish residence and head- 
quarters in Huntington, W. Va. 

J. V. N. Talmage and Mrs. Talmage, 
missionaries to Korea, are now on fur- 
lough in this country, addressed now at 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 

J. B. Green, now at Avondale: Estates, 
Ga., has retired from teaching at Co- 
lumbia Seminary but he hopes to con- 








tinue preaching as occasion affords. 

John W. Young from Jackson, Miss., 
to Morgan City, Miss. 

Jones Earl Corwin, Harlingen Texas, 
USA church, has retired: and is now 
living at Black Mountain. N. C. Re- 
cently he has been supplying the Mal- 
vern Hills church, Asheville 

Andrew I. Keener has retired as pas- 
tor of the Emmanuel church, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, and is living at Pisgah 
Forest, N. C. 

B. Franklin Ferguson, formerly of 
the Darnstown, Md., (USA) church, is 
now pastor of the Ashburn and Catoctin 
(US) churches in Potomac Presbytery, 
living at Waterford, Va 

Donald (C. Graham, formerly pastor 
of the Grace Orthodox Presbyterian 
church, Westfield, N. J., has begun his 
work as pastor of the Mellwaine Memo- 
rial chureh (US), Pensacola, Fla. 

R. G. Schwanebeck from Fitzgerald, 
Ga., to 4305 19th St., Meridian, Miss., 
the Jones Memorial church. 

A. I. Moran, formerly of Ontario, 
Canada, is the new minister of the Sec- 
ond church, Concord, N. C 

Wm. N. Mebane from Umatilla, Fla., 
to Dublin, Va. 

L. W. Brown from Joanna to A 65 
Magazine St., Abbeville, S. C. 


N. E. LOUISIANA 

Presbyterian ministers of northeast 
ern Louisiana have established a fellow- 
ship which meets occasionally. O. M. 
Anderson, of the First church, Bastrop, 
is the president. 


ON LOAN 

J. C. Ramsay, evangelist-at-large, of 
Laredo, Texas, is now on loan to the 
United Evangelistic Crusade of the 
United Presbyterian Church and later to 
the Associate Reformed Church. He 
recently assisted in a _ visitation cam- 
paign in the Presbytery of Vermont. 


EVANGELIST ORDAINED 
W. Carey Barker, well-known lay 
evangelist since 1922, was recently or- 
dained as a Baptist minister in the Col- 
lege Hill Baptist church, Lynchburg, 
Va., and has accepted a call to the First 


Baptist church, Newnan, Ga. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION —s 
James M. Carr, secretary of Town BELHAVEN 

and Country Church work under the 

Board of Church Extension, Atlanta, COLLEGE 

will also direct the work of Sunday 

School Extension, recently transferred For Women 

to the Division of Missions from the Meets— 

Board of Education. The Demands of Parents 

The Needs of Students 

ICU FOUNDATION Maintains— 

- Christian Atmosphere 

John A. MacLean, minister of th . 

Ginter Park church, Richmond, sn Well-rounded Educational — 

and widely recognized for his part in gram 

what is to the International Christian Moderate Expense 

University in Japan, has been named Write: 

to the Foundation which directs the G. T. Gillespie, President, 

university effort. Jackson, Mississippi. 
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tian living. 
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AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Its location in Greater Atlanta offers unusual opportunities for 
placement after graduation as well as specialized training while in 
college. Agnes Scott students may take journalism, business ad- 
ministration and other subjects at Emory University. 


For information and literature, address, 


President J. R. McCain, 
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